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The Week. 


S we go to press, Mr. Tilden appears to have secured 184 electo- 
A ral votes, one less than a majority, with Florida, Louisiana, 
Oregon, and Wiseonsin, with 25 votes, among the States in doubt. 
The vote is clese enough to permit a good deal of “ claiming ” 
still done. The Congressional returns show a reduced majority for 
the Democrats in the House and fer the Republicans in the Senate. 
In Massachusetts Butler is elected to Congress, and he will take 
with him to Washington one of the wretchedest Congressional dele- 
gations that could well have been got together. The election 
passed off in the quietest manner throughout the entire country, no 
indications being given at the polls, except in the number of ballots 
cast, of the fieree passions which we have been told were swaying 
large bodies of voters, 


to be 


The election of Mr. Tilden, it should be remembered, would not 
by any means be followed by a clean sweep of all the offices next 
March 
a Republican Senate, and no appointments of his making could be 
confirmed without their consent. 
increase the difficulties of his administration, and at the same time 
it might save him from a great many changes to which a large party 
majority in both houses would have exposed him. For sixteen 
years, with the exception of the Jchnson ingerreznum, we have had 
a President and a Senate in political accord, and of course the 
stormy struggles of the reconstruction period throw almost no light 
on the question of the probable working of an administration 
checked as Mr. Tilden’s weuld be at any rate for the next two years. 





The vote of this State, which was expected to be very close, is 


Democratic by thirty or forty thousand, the rural Republican 


His administration would have to be carried on by the aid of 


In one way this would be likely to | 


Nation. 


thankless task it is to trv to get voters to take the trouble fo rovise 





majority being swamped by the enormous Democratie vote in this | 


city and Brooklyn. Comparing the result with that in 1872, Til- 


den’s majorities in the State by counties are larger than Grant’s | 


were then, 
Democratic, and the grecnback vote, while it has developed some 


New Jersey and Connecticut have undoubtedly gone | 


strength in the West, has, in the home of the inflationist candidate | 


fur the Presidency, almost disappeared. The Republicans made a 


good fight for the State, but it is not more or less than 
the truth to say that the enormous registration in this city 
caused them, more than a week ago, to regard it as 


There is no doubt either that the Demo- 
cratic campaign in this city, by whomsoever managed, was one of the 
most complete bits of ** work,” in the politician's sense of the word, 
that has ever been done, and we are glad to say that, on the whole, 
the result leaves the Democratie “machine” 
hands than it has been for some How this was acecom- 
plished no one will ever probably know; but the appeararce on the 
stage and withdrawal of Mr. Green, the secession of Morrissey from 
the Anti-Tammany ranks, and the manly declarations of Mr. James 
O’Brien in favor of the sacrifice of all personal considerations for the 


almost a hopeless task. 


years. 


in this city in better | 


good of the national ticket, if not affording ‘“‘ evidence of design,” | 
were certainly a most extraordinary and happy combination of | 


accidents. ‘The ‘* Reform” career of Anti-Tammany is, we take it. 
brought finally to an end. 


In the city election the only determined opposition to Tammany 


was made in the case of the Surrogate’s office. An honest effort 


| alleged to be followed by a great “ uprising” 


was made to elect Mr. Peabody by means of scratching and | 


‘¢ nasiers,” and he bas polled a very heavy vote, which shows what 


is the utmost that can be done by a feebly or half-organized move- | 


ment against improper candidates. Few people who have not en- 
gazed in an attempt to defeat a regular candidate know what a 


a list of a dozen candidates, Whose names in nine Cases out of 
ten convey little or no meaning even to the people who vote 
for them. The evils sure to arise from a multiplication of 
elective offices cannot but force themselves upon the attention 


in a State like New York, where, on Tuesday, everybody voted 
different ballots, containing in all fifty-three names. Whether 
fact that of these thirty-five were candidates for members] 


which merely votes ministerially, a 


siXN 


ip ot an 
Electoral College- nd whose ce- 
liberations produce exactly the same result, no matter what names 
are on it—makes the system more or less objectionable, is perhaps 
open to question. The fate of the Constitutional Amendments, whieh 
F of 


uLiOn 


struck directly at the evils caused by the int 
system throughout the State, is, as 


we go to pre Ss, UNKNOWD, 


The perfect peacefulness with which a popular election passes 
off in a hotly-contested State like New York, tilled with 
part 
averse to disorder, is always a gratifving proof 


our “institutions.” The only flaw, 


heterogeneous population, a large of which is not at 
of the soundne 


1: , 
we believe, that can be 


with a Presidential election as at present conducted is that sue- 
cess is necessarily confined to one candidate only. Tf any thought- 
ful reformer eculd by a slight modification of the electoral machin- 
ery secure a system by which all the candidates could be elected, 
he would deserve the lasting gratitude of mankind, and particu 
larly of the press. The defeat of all but one of the candidates 
makes it impossible to perform a duty which would, under othet 
conditions, be one of the most pleasing and at the same time use- 
ful functions of an enlightened press—i.e., the veritication of the 


rophecies made about the character of the incoming administration 
! 

by the partisans of the respective parties. During the past campaign 
hand, 


oded with 


we have had a great many of these prophecies. On the one 
if Tilden was elected, we were to have the country #] 


greenbacks; all funding operations were to cease; the Southern 


wWar-losses, to the tune of a couple of thousand millions, were to be 
assumed; the murder and intimidation of the negroes were to go 
unpunished at the South, and a general * carnival of crime” was to 


begin. On the other hand, the election of Hayes was to result ina 
Cabinet made up of Chandler, Blaine, Cameron, Morton, Lozan, 
and “ Bob” Ingersoll; the right of suffrage was to be practically 
denied to the Southern whites; the Southern State gover 
were to be carried on by the negrecs, drarooned by United States 
marshals; and the carnival to begin all the same, though it was to 
be a Republican and not a Democratie carnival. Now, alas! we 
shall be able to verify one of these sets of predictions : bur never 


other. 


ments 


tae 

The Republican * er during the late canvass were, in the 
order of their production, (1) that the Southerners and Northern 
Democrats were still public enemies, and should be met it the polls 
in the same spirit in which they were met on the battle (2) 
that they were bloodthirsty men, who delighted in the slaughter of 
negroes, and therefore should be kept out of power in the interest 
of humanity; (3) that Tilden defrauded the Government in his in- 
come-tax ; (4) that if his party got into office they would pay them- 
selves about €2,000,000,000 in claims for damages during the war, 
and therefore should be kept out of power in the interest of econ- 
omy; (5) that if they got into power the publie credit would be 
ruined, and European capitalists would lend us no more money at 
four and a ha'f per cent. The introduction of each of these rea- 
sons (there was no mention of any of them in Hayes’s letter) was 


ies” 


field ; 


class of the 
community. The last one caused an uprising of bankers and mer- 
chants, and led to an invitation from this class to Mr. Evarts to 
deliver an address on various points, but purticularly the danger of 
Tilden’s election to the public credit. He accordingly delivered a 
very good speech, but said little about the publi: eredit, exeept 


of some 








The 


Col noat le lt well 
\f 3 | 1) erats relied throughout the cam- 
listory of 


nel defaleations, the hi 


“l octavo volume, 


Nation. 


| re ly-printed 
reoort evidence 
{ i { and Criminal Courts, 1t was 
iil The biography of Senator Pat- 
t of s ( rT ves the careful study of the thought- 
f 
Mr. Evart ech the Cooper Institute and Seeretary Mor- 
rill’s publie ada he ps of the Sub-treasury in Wall Street 
} nthe] i Republican events of the past week. Mr. 
Bvart i of the t Both carefully avoided 
ikir definite prediction of the precise efieet on the credit of 
the G ) Lofia Democratic victory, and the “ letters 
from European ¢ tatist o much talked of were, some- 
it to the disappointment of the faithful, not produced. Mr. Morrill’s 
harangue was more like a stump-speech than anything else, and his 
rem r prophecies, with regard to resumption were, consider- 
ing whom they eame from, to say the least, remarkable. On his 
refer to the subject sceptical person in the crowd cried 
out. “ Llow are you going to do it?’? upon which Mr. Morrill pro- 
ised that if the enquirer would be patient he would “show him 
directly Now, When the Secretary of the Treasury, having au- 
thority under an aet of Congress to prepare for resumption at a 
definite fixed time, calls the public together and promises to tell 
them how he is ng to do it, we naturally expect something pretty 
precise and important, and on reading the promise we said, as we 
ppose reat many other persons did, to ourselves: Here at 
sy is: now we shall know exactly how it is to be done; no | 
! filing, | i plain, straightforward statement of the means 
j 1) ents are to be resumed on January 1, 1879. 
\nd what do we find Mr. Morrill’s programme to be?) Why just 
i Ti s verbatim report) : 
| ny we will doit; PE know how it will be made easy to 
as ’ ear mph i know it will—[loud applause]—as 
\ dl ed fi mndation of the earth that it would. [ te- 
newed applause ana chtet But vou will find that business 
will revive everywl it is reviving now, and will revive still 
more The balance of trade is with you now as it has not been 
before for many vears. Evervthing is setting in our favor, whether 
mean or divine: and with confidence restored and assured my 
écentical friend below there will wake up some morning this side of 
1-7!) a tind that re alread pecie payments. [Cheers and 
lauehter Specie peyaents 2? [tis a question simply of maintain- 
ingresumption. “Yeecan resume any day: it is simply a question 
of maint ey mption: ard the elements to enable us toaeeom- 
piish « i Hin motion and allon our side. [Cries of * Good,’ 
nad ¢ And this viet Which in the early part of next 
eek we to regist will enable us to aecomplish it. [Ap- 
plause.) If 3 man doubts these assurances T will make them 


ood to him or Ewil never see him ag [Laughter.] Twill 
never be a prophet again. [Continued merriment We intend to 





resume bv Pav. 


Anv candid man will, we think, confess that this reads much more 


like a burlesque ot ‘Resumption Speech by a Prominent Repub- 
lican Statesman” than anything else, and if any Republican, who 
did not knew the author of the programme, were asked-to guess 
who he was, he would, no doubt. think at once of some soft-money 
Democrat. It might very fairly be Mr. Hendricks’s own. 

Apart from this, the appearance of Mr. Morrill in Wall Street 
was noticeable as being a conspicuous instance of what we may 


ll electioneering administration. No canvass that we can re- 


member in the history of the country has been so marked by the 
open and und tised use of high officers of government as clection- 
ee rare The Seeretarv of the Interior has managed the 
cul the Attorney-General has taken the stump, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has authorized a hue-and-ery after the 
‘frauds ” of the opposition candidate, while the Secretary of the 
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Treasury has tried to get up @ panic in Wall Street over the 


Government credit. 


Althe 


have been pretty thoroughly discussed there is cue that bas been 


ith during the past canvass most things under heaven 


strangely overlooked. We refer to the probable effect of the elee- 
tion of Ilayes or Tiiden on General Grant. Of course every one 
knew that the election of Hayes would be gratifying to him, but 
during the whele campaign little or no attention was paid to the 
possible effeet upon the next four months’ administration of Mr. 
Tilden’s suecess. Yet we know that the President is powerfully 
affected by polities, and that the political seizures to which he is 
now and then subject are apt to have a tremendous effect on all the 
rest of us. When he made up his mind to “ earry Indiana” every 
clerk in the Post-Office trembled for his seat, and the Postmaster- 
General was turned out-of-doors ; when reflection had brought him 
to the conclusion that the common schools were threatened wiih dan- 
ger from the Pope, his little speech on the subjeet plunged the whole 
country into a discussion which lasted nearly a year, and helped to 
make Mr. Blaine come very near being the Republican nominee for 
the Presidency. His great silence and his wonderful capacity for 
inaction have made his oceasional bursts of political activity 
seem like great historical events, and as he has been 
riously filled with apprehensions during the 
public misfortunes likely to result from Tiiden’s election, it 
would really have been an interesting subject 
what steps, in that ease, the “Old Man” would take curing 
the few remaining months of his rule to protect his countiy 
from these dangers, and what barriers he would erect against 
the cupidity and treason of the ex-rebels. What deep-laid schemes 
of protection may havé passed through his mind we shall never 
know; but, as far as can be made out from the newspapers, the 
thing that had oecurred to him as likely to produce most immediate 
beneficial effect, and ‘head off” Tilden most thoroughly, was the 
pardon of all the whiskey-thieves. In this we think he was quite 
right. People may differ about the curreney question and civil- 
service reform, and other kinds of reform ; but of one thing there 1s 
no doubt, that no statesman likes to remain in jail a day longer 
than is neccessary, or that the constitutional method of preverting 
continuous ineareeration is by executive pardon. There is, in fact, 
on more beautiful proof of the elasticity of free institutions than the 
development of the pardoning power from a merely corrective and 
infrequently-used prerogative into a great bulwark of liberty and 


noto- 


eanvass of the 


of speeulation 


guarantee of civil riguts, like habeas corpus cr quo warranto. 
It is not only the Lope of the humble whiskey-thief under sentence, 
but the safezuard of the statesman still at large. 

We regret to announce that the Massachusetts Republicans have 
made the discovery that General B. F. Butler is a Har. Rumors 
prejudicial to the General’s character for veracity have been for 
some time current in that State, but it has been difficult to trace 
them to any trustworthy souree, though they caused great uneasi- 
ness and anxiety inthe public mind. During the late canvass, 
however, the fact was established beyond question. The General 
published a letter about his opponent, Judge Hear, containing 
nearly as many falsehoods as it could hold, and, what was werse 
than all, giving evidence of a familiarity with and skill in lying 
which in such a quarter was little short of appalling. The fall of 
this great soldier and philanthropist, the ‘“ Conqueror of New Or- 
leans ” and the friend of the black man, coming at the close of a 
year of great business despondency, hay naturally exerted a most 
depressing effect on the people of the State, and they are saying sor- 
rowfully, “‘ Whem shall we trust now ? Since friendship for the black 
man is no guarantee of a white man’s veracity, What guaran‘ee is 


there? Chureh membership counts for nothing ; wealth and_posi- 


tion count for nething; and now the very conquerors and philan- 
| thropists in our midst have begun to lie like clockwork. It’s aw ful!” 
We do not know what consolation to offer; but perhaps now that 
Butler knows what suffering his mendacity causes, he will reform. 
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Nov. 9, 1876] The Nation. Zo 
One of bis lies in the letter referred to was a Judge HWoar's | aid that anoth ni je to produce the same pl 

“packing the Supreme Couit” to ebtain ar nabs ¥ the decision | mere manual dexterity. Such t mony, b 

making the legal-tens efoun titutional as regarded eontract certain n RE : ! 

made be‘ore iis J ive. Judge Hoar says in his speeeh in reply to but we seem to be threa : 

Butler that he tf a eopied ? in the Nation, and replied to it in | jugglers seem to be taking up th 

a letter which we pronounced “a complete answer,” which is true; , iz, waieh, if it does nothin 

but as sone campaign raseals have been revising his statement so, mediums eat of the pr " Sind a 

as to make it appear that we “ originated” the rag e,we may as abandoned his quiet eentele int 

well reea'l all the facts. The charge criginated in January, 1872, 0 British metropoli 

in the plat‘orm of the Missouri Liberal sae on whose call ae ; ; 

the Cincinnati (Greeley) Convention met in the following May, and rhe Servian war, whieh B £5 -— 

was, textually, that the Administration “had packed the Supreme wheal sa eadias: neste — 

Court in the interest of wealthy corporations.” On the 7th of March |“ - pereiregaiily Pig rg hes m . 

following we “d Harper s Weekly, which was defending the Pres- ane he ee, aS a . 

ident, to answer frankly and fairly the question among others | Per! Mptor) cua so 4 ' 

whether this was true, ‘for the satisfaction of candid men who had Beh ft? “ a a Se creche 

no personal ends to serve either 9 opposing or supporting him.” | SU's eee ee. Ben | ~ aap 

During the subsequent month we saw Judge Hoar personally, and Powers Oe ee sei 

received from bim an explanation, which ia our issue of April i | Teters Fanny Ne SS SCENE SO Ene CaaceNe tebacttitet 


‘ . . . tr , . auithtul xyecull 1 { tine N t | ) ‘ l thal 
We, without hearing from Harper's Weekly, converted into an an- ee en See. ln ae * ne 


} : . . il - 1) is not eo} r ¢ { t either ft . ° , : ; 
swer ourselves, pronouncing it ‘*a good and suflicient answer” as England is not going te fight either t = a , : stators 

' - ‘ ‘ , : ; ‘ . »ysave Consta efron Rus : that th I t 4 
to the charge of * packing,” while condemning the rehearing of the woiies Constantinople from RB F 
Parliament together; and that the Enagiis!: t 


ease on grounds of expediency. During the folowing week (April : 
~ + ee 2 ae ‘ oe. sc { the j BR COTS ] s Ht { t I ’ } i CF 
15) Judge Hoar wrote usa letter, which we published Aprii 18, giving elf to the idea, a a ee eee ee ; = 
co ies ‘ ee ie : manv ean stand having Russia i. pos md Dos 
a full and explicit account of the whole matter, which was substan- | | i ny vail ai 


es : . . . . England ean very well do so. 1 time, howeve G 
tially the samme as the one he has recently given in his speeeh, and England can sie ; 


giving one or two reasons for differing from us on the other poin 


many shows no sina ¢ ( Cement, 3 H Tempe i 











liis ended the affair as far as we were concerned, and, we believe, Rus od, eae visibly mo Nes, Peale on ae 
as fur as the intelligent publie was concerned That it should exorbitant. During corde tdaots abc 8 to have been 
braugh dy again, with embellishments, by the old Conqueror and | 8?! fear in England that t! . i : ; hs 
Humanitarian cf Lowell and the adjacent country is net surprising. ceeded by an excitem ” thi 4 . —— pill ere 
to be over, and the anii-Terkish papers are o lin defending 
her. Russia, in facet, meets with no opp ion quarter, 
During the past weck so much attention has been devoted in | Austria and Germany aequi - and so d » While Franee 
one way or another to political affairs that the volume of business | bas openly proclaimed her neutrality. “Purl en playing 
in the financial and trade markets has been small. I London there | her eld game ef postpepement and pitting « rower against an 
has been a general advance in securities which were recently de- | Other. When the Powers asst L for un armistice she proposed to 
pressed by the expectation of war. British consols, since the arm- | give one for six lnonths, during which the Serviau militia would 
istice which precludes war for two months and makes it in any event | Preb bly disperse and go home: and whea they asket for reforms 
improbable until spring, have advanced to 9634, which is a fraction | in the Slavie provinces she proposed retorms for t ‘hole Empire 
above the price just before war was thought to be inevitable, | Without foreign interfereuee. What Russia now insists on is a short 
Cuited States securities, which did net share in the depres:ion of | @mistice and quick negetiations for reforms to be carried out under 
consols, have not been afiected by tl recovery. At the Stock | foreign supervision, and tois, afer ad that S happened, are ean 


Exchange here prices were depressed early in the week by the | hardly blame her for: 
failure of the railroa l conference (at which the New York Central, 
the Erie, the Grand Trank of Canada, the Pennsylvania, and the The French Ministry have sustained a siight coek in the As- 





Baltimore and Ohio picenachot were represented) to agree on an Sembly on the question of pardoning Communists still exposed to 
advance in rates fir through freights. Later there was an advance | Prosecution, and the mode of trying Urem, bat accepted ii 
from the lowest prices based on the fact that this conference is not | Without ill-teniper, though it Was for a while thou, essible that 
tinal, and that there may yet be an adjustment of differences and an | it might produce a crisis. The most important reeent politieal 
advance in rates before the water-routes are frozen. The gold | event is, however, the report of M. Gambeita’s Dudzet Committee 
value of a United States legal-tender note has ranged during the | 0 the taxes, whieh has been loner and somewha® impatiently ex- 
week between 80.9099 and SO.9LLI. pected, as taxation isa tend ‘sion with French Conservatives, 
nd Gambetta’a \iews ‘ le tho 1 uw bv th 

fact that he is gererally considered the coming man. He dciseards 

The conviction of Dr. Slade, the American spiritualist, ina Lon- | at the eutset a favor lea of the Socialisie par i progressive 
don police court, as a vagrant and fortune-teller, and his eemmittal | ineome-tax—that is, a tax increasing as t r lacreases, of 
to jail for three months with hard labor, is raising a good deal of | whieh we had a moditication here; also a fixed pet tage on the 
discussion in the English press, owing to agree singular nature of some | s*iiing value of ixed capital. He puts taxable property in five ecate- 


of the evidence. It consisted first of the testimony of Mr. Lankester | gories—land. buildings, trade cr indust:y, personal and salarie 
that he snatched the slate on which the spirits wrote, and found | with furniture and luxu and on the third and fifth propose; to 
writing on it before it had been presented to them for their use. | tax on returns furnished by the taxpayers, the 1 he anticipate 


This seemed suflicient; but the magistrate admitted al-o the tes i- | much perjury, and to reach everybody but paupers, leaviog tLe 
mony of a distinguished juggler or spirit-exposer, Mr. Maskelyne, | authorities ia each department to determine what should be ‘mpt 


m2 cb a Humver Of LociPs taxes and the restriction of others. 


to show how the writing on the slate might be produced. as Slade | under the head of necessaries of life. Finally, he proposes the abo- 
produced it, by mere sleight of hand, and he went through his tricks | | : 

in court to the great entertainment of the audience. The question As this is the first attempt at a revision of the French system since 
is wow raised whether this was legitimate testimony, and whether | 1791, every government being too much in dread of the Radicals to 


1 


it is conclusive agairst a thaumaturgist’s pretence of having spiritual © teueh it, the diseussion promises to be interesting. 











ment by the amendment 


‘ Southern whites 


tances. ‘There were | 


The 








hie REPUBLICAN CREED 

) ] | th ] ¥ It, 
( 1) their | ‘ l d 

( ’ 1} re time t pres 
) f ( tf le ver, the d i 

( I ro if a yarhiil 

’ i} 1 Ol ne Cane ite 

the twe part wards ¢ oth 

! ) ( 1 of the da the ew } 
( a mof the South vill remain jo 
t iv 1 he ican party dd ited, it will 
defeat riddanee of many odious and mis- 

the opportunity and experien 
tion under men who sineerely believe in its 
L adh to it for the sake of the doctrines. If, on the 
victorious, it will in all probability be ealled on to 
the President in a struggle with “ the Machine ” the diffi- 
i duration of which one can hardly estimate. In cither 
d all its resources in numbers, ideas, and discipline 

et of its existence. 

reatest souree of its weakness during the past ten 
lv d has been the want of a 


ticularly during the past four, vears 
vard 
sion as the si 
out of the war tl 


It has had none with re either to pre 
to which it exacted adhe 


fidelity. When it e 


pole } 
ime he plath 


had been formed had become in great pari obsolete. here 
any need for declarations of hostility to slavery, be- 

had been abolished, and but little need of declarations ef 
to the Union, beeause it had been saved. But there wa 
1 of a settled party policy with regard to the manage- 

the eurrency, the adaptation of the civil service to the 


war, and 
hands of the 
ettled 


ndidate 


responsibilities pat upon it by the 
rd to the use of the new 


lens and 


"3s t ; ’ 
powers put into the 
3 to the Constitution. This 
ped. As long 


, 
\ , however, never sna as aca 


of the war, had supported it, and expressed a general de. 
hould not be turbed, and a general belief 


and the Northern Demoerats we 


its results s 


ist- 


re untri 





he was allowed to think and vote as he pleased upon the other 
above mentioned. The result has been that down to the 

r there have been Republicans opposed to civil-service re- 
{ Republicans in favor of it; Repablicans who thought the 


rht be paid in greenbacks, and Republicans who tho ugi 


is Who thought the issue of 


f to be pala in Ie Republ { 
tenders an ext of the war power, and therefore only 
ral a measure of overwhelming necessity, and Re- 
10 thought it was the right and might be the duty of 
rnment to issue paper money at any time; Republicans 
izht the South eonquered-territory which Congress might 
it é leased, and Republicans who thought the Southern 
re “ul to their old status in the Union. The divisions 
ress were what one might have expected under these 


tepublicans voting in support of a’l 
! 


es towards the South of which the present Administra- 


ever been aecused, and Republicans voting with the 


in condemnation of them; Republicans supporting the 
s attempt at civil-service reform, and Republicans 
ridicule on it; Republicans voting with the Demecrats 


the currency two years ago, and others vigorously oppos 
1 vet all were in good and regular standing. In fact, 
hich has of late years claimed a certain ecclesiastical 
before the late canvass a true “ Broad Church,’ 
uly was at liberty to believe what he pleased as 
mosed to sin, and what he meant by “sin” he was 

define with any nicety. 
of this state ef things were made abundantly 
ipaign whieh has just closed. One of the most 
was the room afforded for the activity and prominence 


Nation. 
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of bad characters; another was the blighting influence exercised 





on the younger generation of politicians. The — has since the 
war done absolutely nothing for the political training of the genera- 
) hich has come on the stage sinee £865. I has had no pro- 
ne to which it could ask for their adhesion; no faith for which 
eould-kindle their enthusiasm by expounding; no education to 
spart in public economy, or methods of administration, or in s cial 

or legal reforms of any kind. The party gospel ofiered to the young 
men has, indeed, consisted in the main of dreary reminiscences of 
the badness of the Democratic party about the time of their birth, 


3 for < 


ts which their fathers could not defend in their 
;, and for edition with whom they not wish to 


and apolos ic 
own home would 
associate in business. 

There ought now to be a decided change in ail this, and Mr. 
Hayes’s letter, which was the real platform of the lite canvass, and 
ought to have been used as such, might furnish the basis at least of 
a Republican creed by which candidates might be tested, and ad- 
hesion to which, in its main features, ought to be exacted of every- 
body calling himself a Republican. These main features are: 

1. Civil-service reform, meaning by this the restoration of the ap- 

Executive, to whom the Constitution assigned 
it; the exclusion of Congress from all illegal share in it, and the relief 
of the Executive from the prodigious and insupportable burden of 
incessantly filling offices and ascertaining the fitness of new can- 
didates, by a reasonable and business-like fixity of tenure in the 
subordinate places. This includes also a vigorous and progressive 
policy on the part of the Government with reference to improve- 
kinds in the machinery of 
make the of transacting the public business worthy ef the 
place of the country among civilized nations. 

2. The reform of the curreney by a return as rapidly as possible 


pointing power to the 


ments of all administration, so as to 


mode 


to the common standard of the civilized world, and the diseourage- 
ment in this, as in other branches of administration, of all quack- 
ery, and a reliance on the experience and reflection of the trained 
and thoughtful portion of the human race on this as on other 


subjects. It would be little short of miraculous that Butlei, or 
Kelley, or Claflin, or Boutwell, or Jones, or Morton, men of \ very 
moderate powers ves no mental training at all, should have received 
light on the management of currency of which the nations Z the 
Western world have during one thousand years of painful experi- 
mentation had no glimmering; and miracles in finance are not to 
be meen for. 

. The application to the treatment of the South of the old 
Pe ican method of conciliation and confidence, and the abandon- 
ment of the old Austrian notion taat whole communities may be 
made up of devilish persons insensible to reason or justice, and only 
manageable by brute force and denunciation. This is not true of 
any men. It is not true even of slaveholders or ‘ ex- 
rebels.” The belief in it is a weapon taken from the arsenal 
medixval bigotry and tyranny, and worthy only of Metternich or 
King Bomba. It has been abandoned by the nations which have 
tr ied it longest and most thoroughly, and it is a burning shame and 

liszrace that it should have been revived among us at this late 
date. Let us now hear the last of it, and gv forward on the nobler 
and more excellent way. Negro suffrage undoubtedly complicates 
the problem at the South, but it does not render it insolubte or 
call for entirely new methods in dealing with it. The rational and 
American way of dealing with the dislike of the whites to negre 
suffrage is to show them that it is not likely to menace their peace 
or security, and to use all our influence with the negroes to prevent 
their abusing their newly-acquired powers, and to cherish mutual 
confidence between the two races, instead of promoiing distrust and 
hatred as we have done. Had the Republican party engaged in any 
such task it would now have much enthusiasm to draw on; but what 
enthusiasm was possible for a party whose missionaries to the 
dark places of our soil were carpet-baggers, and whose sole remedy 
for the horrors of a revolution have been ‘ troops” and 
vituperation ? Let us now look for better work. Do not Jet us hear 
any longer from American lips that your fellow-citizens must repent 


body of 


only 


social 


























The 


and ask pardon before you will help them, and, when they com- 
plain of the bitterness of the medicine you offer them, that it is twice 
too geod for them and that you wish it was bitterer. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE 
n motive can now be sus what we 


N° partis ; 
1 consider the singular 


managers at the close of the late canvass, in dec 


and ill-advised step of the Republican 
‘ ‘laring that the 
continuance of the conversion of the six cent. bonds into 
four and a@ half per cents. would come to a stop in Europe if Tilden 


were elected. 


«a 


per 


The story originated in, and was probably suggested 
by, a remark of a Treasury clerk now in Europe on some errand, 
and was of about as much weight as the remark of a lively young 
Wiull-Street broker over his lunch—a fact which was probably per- 
ecived by the authors of it, for they never would give any better 


authority for it than “ letters reeeived here” 
they it was Baron 


(Washington), though 
Rothschild himself who had set it 
was taken up and made much of by the campaign 


orators, it soon grew into @ positive statement that Eu- 


taiked as if 
a-going. As it 
papers and 
ropean investors had the same horror; of the Democrats as native 
Republicans, and were as fully convineed of Tilden’s untrustwor- 
thiness, and that when they lent money to the United States, it was 
really to the Republican party they lent it ; and we were given to 
understand that while they were willing to let the Republicans have 
it at four and a half per cent., they would not advance a cent to the 
Democrats under twelve or fifteen. 

Now, we doubt very much whether many of those who have given 
countenance to this sort of talk believed one word of it. Everybody 
who is in the least familiar with the considerations which govern the 
European money-market knows perfectly well that, as we said a fort- 
night ago, capitalists in forming their notionof the credit of a country 
take into account all the contingencies arising out of its political 
system. They take it for granted, for instance, in lending to the 
government of a parliamentary country that the two great political 
parties are equally likely to get into power. We venture to say 
that there is not an adult lender in Great Britain, Holland, or Ger- 
many who would lend one dollar to the United States Government 
under thirty or forty per cent. if he thought that his chance of get- 
ting his money back, or the interest on it, depended on one party 
remaining constantly in office. A very slight and cursory acquaint- 
ance with the history of American politics would show him how very 
uncertain any such reliance would be, and perhaps the last thing in 
the world you could get him to do would be to “ figure ” on election 
returns or consult ‘‘ men inside of politics” in order to make up his 
mind to which of the two parties it was safer to make advances. 
The strength ef American credit, in short, lies in the fact that it is 
considered a constitutional and not a revolutionary country; or, in 
other words, is considered acountry in which party contests are carried 
on under the law, and in which the party in power recognizes as bind- 
int allobligations previously contracted by persons legally authorized 
to speak for the nation. If this was supposed to be a revolutionary 
country—that is, a country like San Domingo or the South American 
Republics—in which a change of parties meant the overthrow ¢ 
government and the repudiation of its contracts, no argument 
native pelitician going to show that a 


{the 
bya 
revolution was not likely to 
occur, or that the party in power was pretty sure to stay in power 
for an indefinite period, could prevent our bonds from selling for 
what they brought in 1862. A party which is only beaten by about 
20,000 in a million votes is, for financial purposes, always a party 
likely to sueceed finally. A loan to its opponents would be highly 
speculative, and would necessarily command twelve per cent., if net 
more, because it would be substantially a loan to a de facto govern- 
ment constantly threatened with expulsion. 
shortly after the war, when the sort of 
been treated in the late canvass, 


There was a 


time, 


4 Vi- 4 - . 
talk to which we have 


and the wild bills of the House 
of Nepresentatives, or wild resolutions of public meetings, dix 
exert un unfavorable influence on our credit in Europe; but that 

i 


time has passed away. European financiers are just as hardene 


N 





ation. 


to these things now as we are ourselves, and have jus 
eapacity for seeing through the foam of eampaign rhetor Phe 
Indiana election, and the probabilities ef Tild 

Weng { I r for t ) ho is t ( ( 

{} Amn ) 4 ( Ni ts WS 1h I ’ \ 

th laliest degree d } ad i 

thi Cli VV ’ prok l » Lit 1a 

showe Lan Gis 1 to gn he D 10 ) } 

sell United States bonds “ short” eontingent on Tilden’s « 

which would not only have beena legitimate utr 

Of the impolicy and indeeeney of such attacks on t 

eredit, and such attempts to persuade the world that \ 
flicted by our late civil strife are not only unhealed rhe 
and that we are in truth in the condition of Meni 
national elections are attempts at revolution, we hardly need to 
speak. They have all the marks of baseness and tre 
characterized the Democratic appeal to fore pow i 
by the British Minister in 1862, to get them to interfer 
page of the war, and they have hardly any of the exe { 
sition which the leaders of the Republican Vv hay ) 
towards the actors in the late rebellion and th Ni ) 
porters and sympathizers has, we venture to assert, no histo 


rical parallel or precedent, except the English treatment ot 


Irish after 1688. In all other civil wars « ebelliens of v 
we have any knowledge the submission of the 
wis taken as genuine, and their prote tions of re 

acquiescence were treated as true) There may have been d 
trust, and there may have been preeautions taken ‘ 


of the distrust, but the submission once accepted, and the pre 


tions onee taken, the victors at least affeeted to believe that the 
conflict was over. In fact, it has been a weakness of vietors to pn 
tend that the conflict was over when it was not, and that the « 


quered had accepted the results of 


the struggle when they had not 
Sound poliey, if not courtesy and humanity, prescribed at 


appearance of faith in the protestations of men who had laid dow1 
their arms, and the world was always, at 1] rlie ! 
ment, assured that peace and tranquillity and harmo dl} re- 
stored. It has been reserved for our nation ; age to produce 
class of politicians Who seem to take a_ pride | y that 
their country is permanently torn by civil dissension; that a large 
body of their countrymen, who fought long and ie \ 
against the Government, were only shamming 1 the ren- 
dered, and are lying, even now, eleven yea fier the pr hen 
they say thev mean'to fight no more; th re Who } 
tains that the Union is really restored, and the Government truly 
established, and the publie credit raised above all danger, i 

crite and deceiver and is planning an assault oa thre 

of politicians who implore foreigners to believe that the « 

of our principal executive officer by a majority of lawfal vote 


° . +7 lee } . al ° 
very likely break 


’ political sysiem and put the Treasury into 


robbers. There never was su 


the hands. of a 


least we know of none, 


Trish 


except. as we say, that displayed by the 


Protestants when, as a measure of pi 


recaution, they held the 





e 1; . i? : yr! } , y ry, oft . } YT ” . r 
Catholies in slavery ’ Wiamie century aiter the surrender ot 
Limerick. Bat even that—awful as its consequences proved—did 

t Y179 hy Mertorman e 1, iy) yylity yy ae 
not equal this perfermance of ours in absurdity, for it was the 


otestants feared, and this the Catholies 
mtrary, have wholly 


what was obnoxious in 


never of} 
lost 


ther 


; ; 
bandon. Our rebels, en the « 


what they fought for, have repudiated 


ve protested that they will never rebel again, 


aeectrines, ha 


have taken every oath and pledge we have prescribed, have used 
every art hin the h to incorporate themselves once more 
in the mass of Amer ‘us, and we not only watch and duubt 
hut keep shouting to the whole earth—“ What knaves haif our 
people are! What liars! What repudiators and swindlers! 
How jesuitically they use language! How they perjure themselves! 
How anxious they ar another bloody war! How eager they are 
to cheat somehody! Only holf the American people, on a liberal 


computation, are wort! v of the slightest credit!’ 
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have s cot nothing from Cuba that is better than these Ix 
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There is a good display at the Exp 
minufectured in the province of r there from 
twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars per thousand, and having all the cha- 
rack ics of Jlavana cigars. Should the introduetion of these products 
prove successful, the effect of the competition with Caba will be greatiy ta 
favor of those who are now oppressed by the high cost of what they think 
to be the only smokable cigar. 


Among the exhibits in Agricultural Hall, and among the articles fur- 


nished at the Brazilian café, is a product known as Maté of Parana’ (lez 














Paraguayensis), or Paraguay tea. It isa leaf of the same color with tlie 
leaf of our garden sage, and its infusion does not differ materially in 
lor from that of the sage-tea of our grandmothers. [Tt ly used xs 
daily, exclusive drink among the peo the southern provinces of 
Brazil and in Chile, constituting alzo an ant article of rt. The 
mon uph published concerning tt, and di autelat the café, pronounces 
iia nourishing beverage of the best quality, possessing the advantages of 
coTee and tea, and being less exciting and incomparahbly « r *Con- 
taining less essential oil, it is better adapted for the use of nervous persons 
and children Alone, and independent of any other nourishment, the in- 
fasicn of matt will sustain strength and vigor during whele days ae 
As a medicine it is recommended in ail cases where it is desirable to stimu- 
te the forces, ! to give nourishment without faticuing the stomach.” 
Dir. Lankester fo { by analysis that it contained nearly twice as much 
é as ec ffee, ai uite as much as tea. The great abundance and cheap- 

ness of this prolact, making it not worth adulteration, ere strong arzuments 


in its favor as a beverage for those wao now depend on the cheaper quali- 


} 
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, which are adulterated to an almost unlimited extent. 





One of the most promising of the newer products ef Brazil is what is 


known as ‘** Brazilian Fibre,” tie product of a vine (‘‘the Lectezl Vine ”) 





in the forests, climbing and covering the 


d. This fibre seems to have all of 





trees and producing an enormous 
the good qualities of the best now in use, and, while i: is three times 


n 








‘nt and manipu- 


ronger than flax, it is susceptible of the same improver 








| 1, even to the weaving of the { t tissues. It attracted much atten- 
tion in London in 1872, and its zealous discoverer has at last succeeded in 
bringing it into such prominent notice that the commission appointed to 
vestigate its qualities and promise as a national product Lave reporied 
upon it in the most favorable terms, and recommend that its cultivation be 
uncle ] systematically—under Government direction and at public ex- 
pen in such a way as to demons‘rate its practical economical value. 
Indeed, th ’in earnest and 
th vi vultural products 
ft} ( ¢ 


for the advancement of rural interests and 
;, and with an enormous area of fertile 


a favorable climate, the agricultura! in- 





dustries of Brazil, controlled by a wisely-fostering Government, are as- 
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| AM consciou + neglected Machinery oe for the reason that | Peratus the art. Another New-Hnglander, Walter Channing, a 
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e - — the oraa a a. e. incentad the nm ia 
I am more a ss of a Yankee, and that I have seen my fill of | CMM. Sen oF the greac Unitarian aivine, Invented the priceless t 
‘ ‘ : | fire- : 1 . { f 
machinery, or can see it any day. I faney I ae perceived a like aut fire-alarm in u _— prt CLA Morse was 
nence from Agricultural ogee nc of rustic visitors to the Exhibi- TANSCENGCHARUSE ¢ not seem incapayl ‘ 
P a . : a , , ‘ inrantar Ina a 1, . . , 
tion. It is in the latter hall, as it happens, that I have been most captivated | 1#ventor, | ' : uy imag e Emerson v ‘ 
, , P P > . his hari AY. 1} y } , > , ) «} i? f 
by mechanical contrivances, and that sis aiken sdiohenadih at audi his hermitage must have relied upon the natural s ness ol 
harvesters has wakened in me an old train of thought. How shail we | OF shilliness, or om ready adaptation of means to unexpected or sual 
account for American ingenuity in all its length, breadth, and depth ? [| CiGs, Wwe see examp tes daily, Such was the improv hooray ry 
have never seen a better presentation of the question, or a nearer niaise | bridge across the Yellowstone, a year or two since, by thi ' 
han is contained in the following extreet the letter of one of the } whiskev-kegs. In our civil war it was n matter of ex tan bsery | 
Tribune’s correspondents al ‘ ienna in Aliuding to the Ao nerican } ao not refe roimereiy to such exph its as the repa ring, vl vi 
. ” Bes . | , — ’ ’ " 
machinery for shoemaking on exhibition there, he says : volunteers, of the road t ore and the purposely ¢ t 
: ; : . | the taking out of the Constifution ; there was nothing ext: linarv in 
‘It is mechanism of this kind which betrays more than any great dis- | P : ee if 
. gf SE At, these except the absence of red-tape. Probably no s st \ 
covery (though these too have been in no wav lacking) the ] | . ‘ piss ‘ ec é ; z 
¢ e . ° . . | ’ ¢ ! i? ‘ , lay * wet { _r ly Pe | } } } 
acter of American inventiveness—a trait grown so fenera ; SRW SCO d less in need of orders ; not asthe result of bh scipline, t ‘ 
ra . . ° on ‘ 7 | .% ° > . . —_ ; 
national characteristic, and which becomes, like painting in France or | cause of a quick perception of what the emergency ealled for. [havi d 
music in Germany, a school—a state of development in which not merely an eminent I*ederal general speak cf the admiration with wl ! ‘ ) 
great genius here and there comes to the light, but a certain amount of | . . . ‘ 
ps led : Vaal | sce his command select a camp without instruetio: t ‘ 
mechanical kn alias aus capacity enables the generality of Yankee men | * ‘mn ids test 7 eee ere re . . 
p “iy = r . S } — a — j ; } 
to invent and carry out those mechanical appliances which their own busi- | Selves equally on their own responsibility, and, y . 
ness demands. Invention has become a habit with a larger number of | charge, show by their acts that they fully « prehe ’ 
Am ricans than with any other nation, probably, which ex _ it cannot | movement, its ¢ msequences, and the best way to ensure its snecess 
have escaped the attention of any Ame ‘rican who has had occasion to have Otis ol hi ; i 
A Yeon iis observes } iS Monoerat ry ys wavy tr? , { 
done for hims cif anv precise mechanical work of : L novel character, that | © n Ot observes In fis Nonograph on raiway ft } \ 
Kuropean workinen apprehend and ¢ xecute new ideas painfully, and are in | Soldiers in time of war: * There was often cause to 
fact generally incapable of developing a new idea in mechanical contrivance, | ingenuity displayed - by the line efficers, quartermaster’s m¢ nad 
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While an American workman generally catches the idea re udily, and often | the soldiers themselves in improvising various contrivances for t , od 
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hin tn nok dus merele to superior pens ral education, till leas to the need of the wounded subjected to these rough modes « ransportatic \V 
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anual labor and its high price, as is generally said. Doubtless these | #M Inteiigent adaptation of the means at hand, it was typ abie to 
es have a potent effect, but my own experience in mechanics at home | make the condition of the wound n freight-cars very With 
a vd abroad leads me to think that the development of inventiven ss to the | aid of articles belonging to the field equipment ” 
position of a national trait is due in a very great degree to the superior | \ . eer ais oe 
ae: casi cae TE pgs Ange: “salt ee B : apni: ¢ i When we enquire whether American women exhibit an ingenuity coy 
encouragement and protection given to invention and its results by out 2 : Seema: 
patent system, which is of a nature calculated to foster this contrivance of | Tesponaing to that of the men, I believe the answer must be in the affirma- 
minor mechanical appliances, which make the wealth of our workshops as | tive, if we reject for the moment the test of the Patent-Ok { 
he oO aitractio F Bi “yhibiti Que j 7p . tahle | ‘4 . ai 
they do the ai raction of this Exhibition. Such ge are profitable | | think we should ha y assert for them at least a latent conins j 
in America ; they are scarcely so in England, and utterly unprofitable on | || ; % 
the ( yitine it. In r] ind ak ye] p «| the steam engine, ‘but th e gov r | pre Venents and inve ntions, m crduer to aceount jor the trans iss } 
which one sees oftenest here is Porter’s (American), and the majority of the | through the mothers of the capacity mn ‘ 
engines at k in the Exhibi have Corliss valves Mining-pumps | there any more common observation 11 ehter in] ; 
are of far weightier necessity in Ex -— than in America, yet the best | : f the father. while the 
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mining pump now in use in England (by the testimony of English en- ; : "y 
° ° . ° rs . I yrs { mit ~ re 1OT ? " t 
gineers) isan American invention. So we might go through a list of useful ae cai . pa are Nol ‘ . ‘ 3 
inventions as long as the catalogue of any depart n nent here, and find thai ‘paucity is readily explained by the general dependen 
almost everywhere this pri ical sense of American inventors has made | ire opportunities they have for n wnieal training, Q 
itself felt by ready adaptation of ideas previously either almost useless or | at is of no little importance. their din ' 1 ey 
a J, i fe A vhat is of no little importance, their divorcee at once from business and t} 
comparatively undeveloped. P as a, Fe ae errs $a 
’ | contr l of capital. What the w rld calls the Independen of the Yankee 
Nothing can be truer than that inventiveness is a hit with Americans. | woman, especially when seen abroad, is perhaps not more her freedom from 
It has been said of the Italians that, however they may differ, their under- | Old-World conventionali 1 her confidence in | —her sense of 
lying unity may be found in the fact that every Italian will sing and make | resource. Her every-day domestic contrivances, which the world does net 
verses. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every American at some | sec, would, Iam sure, set her apart among womankind as distinctive’, 
time in his life effects an ‘‘improvement,” and is a patentee cither in fact | the notorious inventions of t Yankee man do him. I w trucl , ‘ 
. mm ae “a s a pee :, rR) | ICK 
or in petio. The universality of this trait was masked at the S ath by the summer by a tle incident y 1 T was witness on Cane Cod i] 
existence of slavery, and the inventive capacity was doubtless paralyzed by | stage stopped to pick up a passenger and a ink ata of which t] 
long repression, but the war proved that it was not extinct. The most de | visible head was a lady In erder to allow the passage of the trunk, it wes 
structive torpedoes encountered by our fleets were ne signed by a native | necessary to keep the door—a light, summer sash—from blowing to. No 
Kentuckian, who has since produced the best hot-air engine yet invented. | hook and staple had n provided for such an emergency {. clove iv. a 
Two things are especially to be noted in regard to American inventiveness : | morning-glory was twining itself about a fu ed at one end 
that it is spontaneeus—not the result, as a ruic, of training or of opportu- | stick thrust in the ground, at the other to a nail di Li e 
nity—and that it pervades all ranks. But a few months ago L read in | house. Without a m nt's hesitation the lady broke string from t! 
some newspaper: ‘‘ President Chadbourne of Williams College, like the | nail and faste the han and behold the door anchored ji! ' 
late President Nott of Union College, has a practical turn as well : fishing-smack visible in the neighboring bay ! I felt saman ] 
a high order of literary talent. He recently re m disturbing the efatuse ouo. even if 
. . . Oy . . crt r a : : . : ‘ 
tension devices for twisting-machines. In one . g 1M ery +} 
N | i ( t i men 
at the Patent-Office we used to see, and perhaps vds tha mg it has ¢ en striking, I could 





of a stern-wheel contriv: for shallow-water 
the flatboat exp ice of the yet unfamous Line 


the last acts of Andrew Johnson was to take out 





my interest in the various operations was superior to theirs, 





lof curiosity and insight in any d 
rned to be humble since an inventor once told me that 


; ; ; : 
e was exhibited at the American Institute no woman ever 


bination plane. The ‘reactionary health-lift ” w 
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25 fhe 
rd toi hi : | niin 
} ] \ miVe ther 
/ ‘ 

— 
\ ty i : 
t ex i \ ! | ted t 
t ! uri l for and tiny granted 
i i Lth fi nilon 
il il l | ful | de- 
! i! ek IOWnh | | tl! iwi < 
| { | VW if 1 ba to | WL itl taki you l 
‘) } i eral \ \ { | ) t} { 
1 } «| to tl adoption of im- 
| One j ! that to-morrow will not see a 1 de- 
t { i le | ! i | er, simp ind cl Phe 
al rid | roma lar tl igh ebvious enough, is not 
= - al ! ! ruin | Rig than we do bn use 
un example) every railroad is not equipped with the Westing 
how ke. the Miller platform, or with the most approved heating appa- 
I VI it | | ! |, howeve ihbout the effects good and bad 
‘ i em, | believe we shall have to concede that it is itself part 
of th he accounted for—part of the problem to he solved. It does 
1 lranklin or Rumford ; nor why New England is more inven- 
i than Pennsylvania, and Pennsylvania than Virginia ; nor why ‘an 
Ann n workman generally catches the idea readily ” while ‘ European 
\ py nd and execute new ideas painfully ” ; nor why two adjoin 
! 1 this continent, like Maine and New Brunswick, should show 
I marked difference in iL alertness, insight, and discovery. 
Wh he American people so ready to reward the inventor, by giving him 
} { 1} buvil the latest Yankee notion ? What is the reason of 
if ! rit i this pect to the English and the Germans, its nest of 
k 

| the olimate tends to make us exeeptionally eager, restless, and 
‘ . Lean we bel ‘ th the high average intelligence of the 
i , I ym m hools, ce to the aid of senses alrea ly sharp, 
e, DButif I were asked to name the most potent factors of 
( tity, I should find them in the early history of this country and 
in 1 of verninent which has developed out of it. We live in 
\ bpotat tlilv th New Worid, and nothing of the Old that we 
v to shake off could cling to u rom having to depend upon our- 
ve arrived at a state in which anything short of seif-government was 
le. Innovation became a sign of liberty, as it was really the fruit 


is now as natural for us to experiment as it is to breathe. 


ur i anical superiority is therefore, it seems to me, the outgrowth of 
principle for which we may take credit to ourselves ; and as it has 
hi mtributed to our material prosperity, perhaps this prosperity is too 
‘ by foi rs, decried as purely material. No doubt it has changed 
ince into overweening confidence in ourselves, has tnereased our 
( ef precedents and our ignorance of what experience has taught 
t nations, especially outside the domain of the senses dealing with ma- 
I thing It is the funetion of international exhibitions to correct this 
baitin nd, on the whole, excusable failing, for, as we may exclaim with 
{\ 
Donn was wv das Ilaus, was wiire die Stadt, wenn nicht immer 
ri, liicht milf Lu st Zuernaiten und 1erneuend, 
Un i verbessern auch, wie die Zeit uns lehrt i das Ausland !” 

)) 1 /, on their part, will perkaps have learned at Philadelphia to 
ienilicance in our industrial advances, and in two respects 
wey had the clue to it brought forcibly to their attention. 
\ a ne of them are to railway regulations which impose : 
the « f your coupé either to get in or out, and which 
not only with penalties but with plate-glass, they must 
he safe and effective transportation of millions of 
} Centennial Grounds without disorder and without 
hany pas iver could traverse from one end to the 
roy were in reach of the most timid as of the mos 
On »erounds themselves, the absence of all restraint, the 
of the police, the universal good-nature and good 
| have been striking to European eves. Between 
t \ lt \merican triumphs in Machinery Hal! there is, I 

t tion which is worth their studying. c. XN, 
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Paris, October 26, 1876. 
HERE is in journalism something which reminds one of auricular con. 


satter a mer 
iter ¢ long 


is lik their printed expression after time has elapsed and 
events have followed these thougist I could not help being startled 

I ived the last number of the Nation, and found my own letter 

n ation of Russia. Things have gone so quickly since, that the 
position of Russia appears already transformed. The Sumarokoff mission 
has begun a new chapter in this history of the Eastern Question, which I 
im afraid will have many chapters. The Czar, who is now living at 


letter to his good brother 


its contents 


Livadia, in the Crimea, has sent an autograph 


Francis J The whole world was soon informed of 
leaf 


epa, , as i 


‘ a, 
AANCTUSSY. 


was accompanied by letters from Prince Gortchakolf to Count 
The Russian Chancellor explained how all the Turkish promises of reform 
had never been anything but empty words ; the new promises of constitu- 


tious, senates, counctis of state, ete., were no better than the old Hatti- 


the Sick 


elusive ambition ; she invited Austria to enter with her into the Christian 


Men was too sick to be cured Russia had no ex- 


provinces of Turkey ; the real presence of Austria and Russia could alone 


valiiv of the promised reforms. There was a good deal of com- 


secure the } 
notion on the receipt of these letters ; it is dangerous to resist some friends. 
is Joseph did not much like a common intervention ; he remembered 
leral execution in the Danish Duchies, followed so soon afterwards 
'y the fight over the spoils and Sadowa. But the Archduke Albert, the 
conqueror of Custozza, the head of the Austrian army, maintained that 
here was no alternative for Austria but to join Russia’s effort—fight with 


rainst Ile, fer one, was still an Austrian ; he would, if he 


x her. 
could, save Austria, and he saw no other way than by an alliance with Russia. 


her or a 


Much might be said about the traditional opposition to Russia’s designs 
against the Ottoman Empire ; but it was his belief that nothing could save 


y from destruction. If Austria tried to shield her—to protect her 


tinst Russia—she would try an impossible thing, and would expose her- 





self to lateral attacks on the side of Italy—perhaps of Northern Germany. 


The Austrian army was in fine condition. A campaign in Bosnia would 
be a mere promenade ;*a campaign against Russia would be the end of 
Austria. Thus spoke the last military Hapsburg. Count Andrdssy was 
not of the same mind. Hungary, said he, would never give her consent to 
a joint action of this kind ; she would not shed her blood in order to build 
Slavic kingdoms. He went so far as to say that a revolution 
might break out in Pesth and a rebellion in the Ifungarian regiments, 

t ina state of uncertainty, as the Emperor finally said 


To consult the Great Pewers 


up hew 

Matters were lef 
that he must first consult the Great Powers. 
merely means to gain time. The Great Power to be really consulted is 
Prussia, and hence it is that, gradually, everything has centred round the 
” The German newspapers have invented a new verb— 
articles on this 


‘* Sphinx of Varzin. 
‘‘sphinxen.” The 
Eastern Question are a study in themselves, made a few days ago a most 
solemn appeal to Prince Bismarck. England, by the mouth of the Times, 
implored the German Chancellor not to let loose upon Europe a war 
ich would be vars of recent The 
Sphinx may well have laughed when he read this; he probably does not 
consider the wars of 1866 and of 1870 as particularly disastrous wars. Ilis 
official organ, the Norddeutsche Zeitung, has answered the Times in the 
most contemptuous manner: Germany is not disposed to enter into part- 
nership with England in the Eastern Question, and England will do well 
to remember that there is such a thing as the triple alliance of the Empe- 
Prince Bismarck has not yet spoken for himself, and we don’t know 
If the alliance 
of the Emperors were still a solid reality, if Bismarck were acting as a 


London Times, whose baromctrical 





more disastrous than the years. 


rors. 


how much importance ought to be attributed to these words. 


friendly mediator between Austria and Russia, there would be little to fear 
Count Andrissy would have nothing to do but to 
Josnia, and the great Continental 


froin the Hungarians, 
resign, Archduke Albert could enter 
Powers could make a new partition of Poland without meeting with much 
mon any side. Such a settlement of the Eastern Question would 
be, so to speak, irresistible. England would probably pounce upon Egypt ; 


+3 
Oppostlel 


but she ean hardly make, all alone, a new Crimean war. 
There is no doubt that Prince Bismarck holds now in his hands the fate 
not only of Turkey, but of all Europe ; and speculations upon the future 


resolve themselves almost into speculations as to his intentions. There has 


been so much inatlendu in his political career that we may expect a surprise. 
I have no doubt, on the one hand, that Prince Bismarck is a thorough Ger- 
man, that he is no ideologue, that he has consistently and intellige: tly 





a ata ie 


ee or snail 
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worked for the benefit and the interest of the German Fatherland ; but I | inte that account can | 1 wit! f y 
don’t know how far he shares the views of most of his countrymen concern- | 4 Permit me to s st that thes not by 
ing the valley of the Danube. He is not the slave of what the French call | means include all clergymen wio t nd speak squ 
the / les of his own his prestize h are those who 1] 1 that as { Holy S pt soa 
becon to his v What conver- ; of 1 ul and spiritual truth to t ( t 

Ns he everyl I \ It is I i x r Jin h L is mie ! ‘ ti _ ‘ 
~ to OS } i which hav ul class of the Ss COUS ! { 
preat 1 SU) r oad 1, Bisn k a I nt w 1 { ( i I 
would not take his king to Vienna, that | Udit lictate the terms of | conveyan f the moral and il ruth vw 
n the Aus pital ; and even at that time he sa Wemu Take, f InStan the account of creation in the 
not humiliate Ausiria too much ; weshall need her in the Eastern Question. G e theologians would say we find the s 
What did he mean exactly by these last words ? Events only will show. Wi i accounts in their spiritual conception of ¢ 
[turn now to the most painful part of this perplexing subject. There is It is the view of God as above and beyond nature ; as th 
a vague fecling in France that the complications in the East have helped to | by his creative fiat, of the physical universe and all that 
leave the hands of Prussia completely free. Last year when the Czar came the one eternal Being who in the beginning \ \ 
to Warsaw there were many symptoms of ill-humor in Germany; it was | all things orderly and wisely and well this y 
even believed that Prince Bismarck would force a quarrel upon us, Great | and nature which is the revelation given 1 tt , 
efforts in favor of — were made by the Czar as well as by England, which came by the inspiration of Din ( . 
and the agitation came suddenly to an end. If we are to be our pes This is what the author of the yam e 
simists, Prine Sma ick judged from that moment that he must separate | cle by which he gave expression to his thought is a matter of 
England and Russia before he undertook to attack France. The Eastern | sideration. Doubtless he may have thought he was Z 
Question caiicaaaal nt tool; it operated like a wedge between Russia and | me hod of » Divine procedin but w he aid vy t : 
England. It is certain that at this moment it would be difficult to bring | at his hand and use it as an instrument to pays . 
aout any concert between the friends and the enemies of Turkey. Fire | indissolubly with the power, the w i, ana Cie $ G Gi 
was set first to the match Herzegovina ; the German and the Russian | made the world—the minutest atoms and the most lordly 
Chancellors united their action, and finally the mission of General Sumaro- | sm: lest herbs and the grandest planets. All things 11 
koff forced Austria to make her choice between a combined action with the | origin én him, and he, t!ferefore, is the supreme a V 
German and the Russian Empires, or to fight Russia, with Prussia in a his law is the paramount guide of men. The grat 
hostile attit ide at her ilank. Austria is, so to speak, obliged to choose the immense worth of this truth, these men would say, 
between jumping into fire and jumping into water. Italy was used | ished or injured by any crudeness of scientific « ppilion by 
as a menace aguinst her; Austria was made to understand that if she | illustrated. The order may not be scientifically correct, as 1 

mild not accept the gift of Herzegovina and Bosnia, even what she has the sun after the creation of the earth ; the description 1) 
would be taken from her—I mean the Italian Trentino, which was skil- of the incoming of of m . 
fully excluded in 1866 from Venetia. It was doubtful till a few days ago | thing stands out distin that everything is « 
which side Austria would take ; would she assume a hostile attitude towards | God, and that his invisi e and powe r 
Russia at the risk of losing the Trentino, and perhaps her Germen pro- | With anything visible in the heavens above, or in tl 
vinees ? Would she side with the Russians at the risk of a Ilungarian in- | the waters under the earth. 
surrection ? Indeed, there seein to these thinkers to be s 7 

It seems at present that the military party, headed by Archduke Albei tific P spiritual truth ng he B 

is triumphing over the mmaaneansren party and Count Andrissy. We must, | lar h thes fie appr s to \ d 
we are told, prepare for a common occupation of the provinces which lie at | the spiritual message first cam A message, t s i 
the north of the Balkar What will be the price which Prince Bismarck in a language ‘‘understanded of the people” to wl is given I 
will ask for his leadership of this Eastern affair ? He must do something | illustrations, to be apt, must be familiar; they must not starth r 
in order to reconcile German public opinion with the abandonment of the | strangeness, which needs itself to be explained, but } 
old anti-Slavie Metternichian policy. The German Liberals will ask him | 4 common thought or experience, make the new y 
why he has allowed the mouths of the Danube to fail under the masiership imagine t! iT hers, cf 

or the leadership of the great Russian Empi Some say that Prince Bi fa docti eyed t ; 
marek has designs on ITolland, and even on  hidiaeien some, that he has the use of the st “ens hd the ciect i} 
means of reducing the Emperor of Austria to the state of a vassal, and will pon a DY isions to a ney to California 
increase, by a stroke of his pen, the army of the German Confederation by ews across the Atlantic in six minutes, would 
four hundred thousand men ; some, that he has made arrangements with | have been simply absurd. They must have rejected a doctrine, howey 

Russia on the Vistula, The French naturally believe that they will pay | true, couched in a form to them so palpably abs same law hold 
for the Turks, and they suspect that Prince Bismarck entertains the darkest | for more ancient times. Lor Moses to have stated the views of modern 
designs against the country he has already despoiled. France has fallen | Science in an account of Creat would 1a t ire the 
from the height of her new illusions intoa state of despondency, and almost spiritual truth « = he 1 if was | t to ree. Tt would 
of despair. She sees the affairs of Europe managed without her, and she | Seem to have ensured the re mess he was divinely 
thinks that they might be managed against her. And what will be the to y- 
position and the poliey of England ? The Germans affect to ignore her ose Who thus : nd asa land 
existence ; they see England divided against herself—one day sending her | SP il edueator of NES | gtoG t! estion of the 
fleet to Besika Bay. the next denouncing the Bulgarian atrocities. scientific accuracy of its hs is not a matter of suprer not 
believe that England, in the last analysis. will content herself with ] ‘oO one Can pi rev hey the s] import of the Old and New 
her hand on Egypt. Never was Europe in such a state of confusion since Testaments. They s ithe Bi id ie of God and of man ul 
the time of the first Napoleon ; tremendous armies and navies are in Telations to him unmistakable evidences of divine 1 mand inspire- 
readiness, the storm is gathering, and we all expect the first lightnings. to If we have this sure in the earthen Vesseis thetorical infelicit 
= or stat iin racy, or s tiie cruailty, s t the less heavenly 

t i V se é€x I a t mor ? be of Ged ; ! 
Correspondence. rege reader sheds ttn tensian cae an 
—— the s of Fra A or Perugino because of t ifness of t) 
BIBLICAL TIEOLOGIANS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS , ; nics f the details of the landscan + iene 
To Tuk Eprror or Tre Natron: ? the spiritual reve! :4 Soy r 
Sm: In the article contained in the Ne‘ion of October 2 } aa 4 } f their expre ’ rial of ¢ necie 
titled “Clergymen as Scientific Men lergymen are 1 » two uy ft ore \ they were written va: ite will- 
classes—viz., those who believe in the scientific accuracy of the Mesaie ing to leave scientific questions to scie deterniin Wi hether 
account of creation literally construed, and thcse who hold that, if rightly | God breathed the th of m Life ul of inorganic dust, or 
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vow, W re far from thinking that the Darwinian tl ‘ 1 p- 
hed, on } mm or in magazin cles, by a ¢ ful leefion 
i i n ! 4 Dar } s tl \ ind 
| ! kill j V ( stions ma Sim] \ } 
ao) a Wan kno d f the subject itsel’, 
ls l Le 1 n rvuments for or agai the theery But 
! day will deny the totally different turn given to 
{ 1) nt ry f 1 its original direct fuittle by little the. ‘ 





Lite Vv ¢ fil latter were attacked, when 
the objections urg are mainly intended against the former. To read 
ne ¢ i ‘y, one would imagine we were 
on the inary martyrdom suffered by 
Hacckel rsecution to which his fol- 
Weis peal to Bismarek. But are 
we not more in danger of running to the other extreme ? Is not religious 
intolerance in a fair way of being replaced by scientific intolerance ? 


Darwinian theory has been most ardently received in Germany 


Ltheory of evolution has in some shape or other been floating in the 


minds of most scientific men for nearly half a e ntury, and they welcomed 








neral theory. The Germans are f: 


I rom considering all discussion regarding the Darwinian theory 
s closed ; they are p ntly waiting the answer to a whole class of ques- 
tious in bislogy which embryology, comparative anatomy, geographical 
distribution, and palwontology alone ean give in the course of time, and it 
wowd greatly facilitate determining the position of the Darwinian theory 
as regards the general problem of evolution if everybody did not feel fully 
competent to diseuss that subjec 
If the melaphysicians will leave for awhile to theologians the problem 
of the « lution of religion, to phil joists that of language, to the | olitical 


‘mce, to the biologists the prol lems 





ife on the earth’s surface, and, finally, to 
ronomers the early history of the crust of 
v problem of the primary evolution of our 
>the gainers. Scientific men have nothing 


domain ; but while urging this division of 





} 1 +4] batt ans 
labor let us not forget that all science 


»is one,” that the limits of any one 





roach upon the others, and that philosophical speculations 


‘extend into adjoining domains where information is to be 





and. Let us leave the philosophical speculations extend- 





ond the boundaries of {scientific research to those who have become 
the leaders of thought ; and if magazine writers and popular lecturers will 
ine themselves to acting as reporters only upon subjects with which they 
have become acquainted from actual study, we shall be in a fair way to 
employ our magazines and lectures as popularizing agents of seience within 


their proper iimifs OCIENTIFICU 


Notes. 


j SABIN & SONS have now for sale their catalogue of the remarkable 
e*e and in some respects unprecedented collection of books, ete., kelonging 
to Mr. William Menzies, of this city, which is to be sold at auction Nov. 
13 by Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. A more uniformly valuable library, without 
bbish, was perhaps never disposed of in this country. The catalogue is 
an elegant product of Munsell’s press. Of its varied contents we can orly 
single out its Washingtoniana, including Irving’s Life expanded by inser- 
tions into ten magnificent volumes, and the original letters of Washington 

’ “ 


to Gen. Joseph Reed, long since ** edited.” No. 1380 isa copy of the rare 


Ly 


’ 1 


‘Mémoire’ to which we lately referred in our notice of the Olden Tune. 


No, 1728 is a copy of an equally rare ‘ Expostulatory Letter to George 
; D>» 
: To. 


prictor of Slaves’ (Liverpool, 1797). Washington returned it ‘* without a 


vor ¢ 


ny to he a 





Washington, of Mount Vernon, in Virginia, on his continui 


syilable in reply,” but emancipated his slaves in his will ——Bulletin No. 
39 of the Boston Publie Library continues its Check-list for American Local 
Ifistory to Chemung Valley, N. Y., and has valuable bibliographical notes on 
the History of Mental Philosophy and America in the Sixteenth Century. 








L nder the iatter 





id will be found the materials for studying the Verraz- 

no controversy, which, we may remark, is discussed in No. 66 of Pro- 

ceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. ——In the American Natu- 

relist for November Prof. J. D. Whitney shows that the preine is a rrecve 
° 


not of temperature but of the soil, which may be described as exceedingly 


finely comminuted earth, unfavorable to the crowth of trees. It is the result 
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of slow and generally tranguil ** accumulation of detrital materials during a 


vast period of time,” t 


hrough lecal rather than general agencies, by which 





thle portion horizontally stratified rocks underlying the 

cion—rocks tel on by water—was dissolved and removed 

tney calls attention to a fact often « looked, that as trees do not 

spontaneously in pralric i they can only be cult ted there under 

ies ——Henry Holt & Co. will publish their first juvenile book, * The 

ountain, and Other Fairy ‘I » by the Kavanagh sisters, for the 
Prof. Walker’s *‘ Wages Question’ is to be translated into 


lian.——J. B. Ford & Co. announce a new work by Mrs. Stowe, * Footste 





of the Master..——-An authoritative work on ‘ Potato Pests,’ by Dr. Charles 
V. Riley, State Entomologist of Missouri, is in the press of Orange Judd & 


Co.—Sceribner, Armstrong & Co. will publish ‘ Charles Kingsley : Letters 


and Memoirs of his Life,’ edited by his wife-——‘ Animals Painted by 


Themselves,’ edited from the French by James Thompson, F.R.G.S., with 
Granviile’s illustrations, is announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Turn 


bull Brothers, Ba 


Poe : a Memorial Volume,’ prepared by Miss Sara S. Rice, 


Itimore, announce? for early publication ‘Edgar Allan 
and embellished, 
among other illustrations, with a photograph from a late 


—The Third Congress of the Episcopal Church, w 


daguerreotype of 


hich 


the poet. 
meet in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
of discussion : ‘* Tie True Place of Art in Christianity,” * 
Politics,” ‘‘ Freedom of 


‘“Seeular and Religious Education,” 


to 
Noy. 14-17, has a vigorous programme 
Morals of 


is 


The 
4 Religious Thought in 
wR ] 


vival 
—The present rage for old furniture is gratif 


1 the Episcopal Chureh,” 
s and Christian Nurture.” 

ied in the November J/ir- 
by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. I: 
istrated with all sorts of ** Gothic” properties, but that it 


will do much towards forming a correct taste we have grave doubts. For 


per’s by an article on this subject 


is profusely ill 


one reader who will be content to follow where it leads him ‘ the first prin 


ciple to be found in Gothie furniture,” namely, ‘‘absolute simplicity and 


truth and frankness of construction, however elaborate the ornament,” a 
hundred will be confused and misled by Mrs. Spofford’s assurance that in 
order to build a modern house ‘*: 
that 


necessary to understand something of the origin, the genesis, and method 


ind furnish it accurately in the Gothic, if 


is the style chosen—and unless accurately, best not at all—it is as 


of use of each article as it is to know how to count in order to cast up a 


sum in addition. . . . One needs some archeological knowledge, a 


tolerably definite idea of the way affairs were ordered in the days that a 
gone,” 


commonly fin 


re 
The paper on John Locke is somewhat tougher reading than we 
pers; at least this is true of the earlier portion, 
which treats of Locke's philosophy. The biographical narrative is interest- 
and would have still more so if it have 
Locke’s of travel on the Continent. 
is not too late to make 
paper. fe mentions also the curious fact that Dr. Richard Busby, master 
of Westminster Scl 
Busby 


lete 


enou rh, been could em- 


The 


them a second 


from notes 





1 extracts 
writer alludes to these, and it of 
1001 when Locke was sent there, was the same * Dr. 
* who figured in a children’s game of cards not many years obso- 
in this country, if it be indeed wholly obsolete. 

—In Lippincott’s for November Prof. J. M. Hart finds fault with our 
hizher education as being based on the English rather than on the German 


model. Much that he has to say is suggestive, as when he remarks that 
the breaking of the connection between the colleges and the State has led 
to their sacri 


sessod over national life.” 


hip 
ih 


ing *‘ whatever direct influence they may once have pos- 
But here the thought which is prompted is that 
Prof. Hart has overlooked the fact that the State grew away from the col- 
lezes and not the colleges from the State. In Massachusetts, for instance, 
a learned gospel was the prime cause of the interest which the State took 
in the higher education, and when the attempt to make everybody to 
meeting and support the minister recognized by the State was relinquished, 
even in that early day the breach with the college at Cambridge was begun. 


ro 


The extension of the suffrage, the rise of parties, the mixture of popula- 
tion, and the gradual lowering of the standard of publie service, at last 
made the dependence of the college on the State not only unprofitable but 
dangerous. Bad as our political condition is, it would be a thousand times 
worse if jobbery could invade our colleges as it does our common schools. 
We may admit that college influence on national affairs is more indirect 
than is desirable—than it is, notoriously, in England. 
like chapter and verse for such a statement as this : 


Still, we should 


‘‘The workers in natural science excepted, . . it may be safely said 
that our progress in the arts and letters, in legislation, social reform, and 
even in philosophic study, has been gained without aid from the colleges. 
We cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that our real thinkers, the men 
who take the initiative in any given direction, are men moving wholly out- 
side of the college sphere, and that many of them are not even graduates.” 


| 
| 
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ation. 
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the Sierras. The si i sim} \ t 
murd { when « } ret . 
Miller \ be at his v i a 
l yet son ast irnct I 
the | 1g 0 t 
avi d hv by 
the seer t ’ and ! I 
one in love with and the other hay ‘ is of 
peace of mind of a lady who gives the first i s 
and, as he thinks, sufficient reason for something 1 { 
Verses, which have an undeniable strel th 0 lan a ‘ { 
then hints of rather unusual poetieal fanev, and whi l { | 
of Mr. Miller's peetry, provoke the reader who has | t 
t] end, iti Lihy) ssible not to ask what it js t 
able about 1 It is not because of a hu f int ( 
author does undoubtedly belong to a sch of sw < ny 
doubts on this P int expres ed by the public as almost cot ISTV f 
of the inherent vulgarity and unredeemed stupidity < i 
to bards as ‘‘erities.” But it is not obseuritv which Mr. Miller's 1 
, and it is somewhat difficult to find a word \v expres 
what we miss, or rather what we do not mis { his 
poeiry,. It is a defect which n ind then 1 ire: 
(pressing than any Eneli rd. ft impossible s to 
smile the smile of superiority the i ~ ption 
of a beauty ; 
* Her presence it was majes 
Her proud deve 1 eneom 
the filled all space 
And vet instanees of the same sort of sul the 
subtime may be found on every other page of Mr. M I t 
intellectual taint which rans through his ( " wel 
(if an apparently complete insensibility to moral | la 
moral defect), which has been often point \ ms tot 
nearly related to the other. In his res there is no tion 
of the fact that among civilized peo; ere is ; nnection between 
taste and morality, and that the criminal propensit f the raee, though 
admitted to exist, are not in thems s objects . lation 
Vith Mr. Miller and his school it is otherwi Crin : itself attractive 
to them, and in much of their verse we see a disti Stl lination of the 
wsthetic sense to what sometimes s is almost ( ppeti 
That he a natural poet there can 1 » aout \ ! Is i tie 
same time rather a brilliant savage than a man v © tus i lly put 
him into relations with the edueated publi This » econ = mainly 
of people who have been **caug \ a nd vi s vhat shv of 
their untamed kin 
Mr. Hazard Stevens gives an account in the -1 i: of the ascent of 
Takhoma (Mount Rainier), the immense snow clad ss which 
yverlooks Puget Souad from Olympia to Vi According to Indian 
tradition, it is an enchanted mountain y m f wh an evil 
spirit dwells in a fiery Jake, while round about him rages a furious tempest 
against which no man can stand. Such, at least, with many more in 
teresting details, was the account given to Mr. Stevens and his party of the 
difficulties of the ascent by their Iwdian guide, Sluiskin, who strongly ob- 
jected to what he considered their sacrileg ttempt Phe top, however, 
was reached after a long and per is march 1 « b, of which the 
writer gives an interesting account. In going and r ng two hundred 
and forty miles were accomplished. Expeditions of tl in the United 
States are so different from Alpine climbing that we should think one 
paration for the other, one of the most serious dif- 


al and independent character of the 


is thus described by Mr. Stevens : 





**Sluiskin was an original and striking character. 
life of hardships amidst these wilds, yet of unusual native intelligence, he 
had contrived, during rare visits to the settlements, to acquire the Chinook 
jargon, besides a considerable stock of English words, while his fund of 
general information was really wonderful. He was possessed of a shrewd, 
sarcastic wit, and, making no pretence to the traditional gravity of his race, 
did not scruple to use it f Yet beneath this he cherished a high sense 
of pride and personal independence, Although of the blood of the nume- 
rous and powerful Yakimas, who occupied the country just east of the Cas- 
cades, he disdained to render allegiance to them, or any tribe, and 
undoubtedly regarded the Superintendent of Indian affairs, or even the 
Great Father at himself, with equally contemptucus in- 
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( i ' pu ed a 
iition and m wrement of publie libraries in 
' centennial lal of the year. In comprehensive- 
of pi ry blue-books, which present from 
! sus f Ion, recommendation, svgegestion, and cri- 

1 t 1of the publ { ns of Great Britain. Many 

i ery | l raphy ind librarians of t! United State have 

’ tril { roenere } 1 Winsor, A. R. Spofford, H. 
\. Homes, C. A, Cutter, W. IF. Poole, I’. B. Perkins, O. H. Robinson, and 
iH. ka 3 ‘ 1ong the writers whose namesare given. ‘The edito- 
work deve Lupen Ss. R. Warren, a recent Yale graduate, and S. N. 

‘ } hadjunets of the Edueational Bureau at Washineton—and they 

viously labored with marvellous patience and with signal suecess 

ot veran reat praise is du Their report is issued in two very 
' jual parts—the first having nearly twelve hundred octavo pages, and 


) 


le tract on ** A Diec- 
A few wood engravings—not verv satis- 


nd less than ninety pages, being, in fact, a sing 





factory—exhibit the aspects, sometimes exterior, sometimes interior, of a few 
of the principal library building » United States. The index is full but 

t exhaust Among the topics which the report takes up are these : 
the history and statistics of American libraries ; suggestions in respect to 
catalogues, Indexes, and library bibliography ; hints in respect to the organ- 


ization and conduct of libraries of different sorts : selected lists of refer- 


ce bo ; comments on the experience of different parts of the country 

1 t ! "1 of libraries ; plans of library buildings. In short, 
there is hardly any point in respect to library management which is not dis- 
ussed by a special paper or on which ample light is not thrown by inci- 
lental nim and, as the authorship of each paper is given, the 
ide is enabled to consult the most experienced library-workers in the 
ntry \ single writer might have condensed the report and made it 

im some respeets more valuable by the elimination of repetitions ; but he 
{ have thus deprived it of much of its freshness. If a good reviewer 

" { now gather up the opinions here expressed, omitting the historical 


tistical statements, and confining himself to the actual conduct of 
he would render a great service to the countrv. It would be 


enough or compact en ugh to have a 


bright young man or woman would go over the 


pen in hand, and c 





‘ nhine ina single paper the rich suggestions 
li ried experiences which this volume contains, so far as they are 
L to the ial locality in which the compiler may reside. 

No one can examine this report without being impressed with the 

i {growth of public libraries during the last few years, with the liberal 
+ given for their maintenance, with their remarkable geographical dis 
tribution over even the newest Stat and Territories, and with the fine 
nus for young women which library-work has provided. Yet he must 
snowletve that our libraries, like our publie schools, are far enough from 
ng equal to the requirements of the country. Half a dozen colleges and 
half a dozen other communities are mol rately well provided with books, 
hut elsewhere the supplies are meagre. There are more germs than trees, 
} acorns than oaks described in this report. As in other departments 
education, there are abundant indications of general intelligence rather 

in of learning and culture. One of the most suggestive papers is by Mr. 
J.P. Quiney on Free Libraries, in which, with too much brevity, he sug- 
s the principles on which these foundations should be conducted. He 

es] ly protests against the indiscriminate supply of tras’, simply be- 
cause “there ts a call for it.” Mr. Perkins, in a very practical manner, 
exhibits the modes of making town-libraries successful, and Pref. Frieze 
recommends the union of art collections with those of letters, and shows 
how t is to secure the nucleus of a museum. Besides these essays of 
iL interest, the librarian will discover abundant technical suzgestions, 

the more valuable beeause only of value to members of ‘the craft.” 

N listanding its somewhat cumbersome or plethoric character, we trust 
t will penetrate into every village of the land—that it will be 

read. It cannot fail to whet the appetite for books, and to save 

tl f libraries time, labor, and expense. The experience of the 





n Pul Library alone is one of the best educational influences which 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


th volume of the * Memoirs of John Quincey Adams * comprises 


ation. 


—— 
J 


tions of his diary during the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth 





Congresses, and, like the preceding volumes, belongs to that very important 

of publications from which history draws her narratives and her judg- 
ments. In french literature, which abounds in the best specimens of them, 
they fill a distinct place under the attractive title of ‘‘ Mémoires pour ser- 
vir.” They require in the writer a retentive memory and an easy, natural 





style, but, still more, facility in portrait-painting and the art of reading 
character, As amusing reading they belong to the ‘ Gil- Blas’ school of 
novel ; as instructive reading they approach very near to history itself. It 


is to them that we must go for pictures of manners and customs, of exter- 


nal and internal life, of the Jandscape and the city, and ail those details 
without which history is often so lifeless and cold. Taken from this point of 


view, we cannot give Mr, Adams’s work a place in the first rank. 


has no graces, and he is too diffuse for energy. Though a writer of verses he 


His style 
has no poetic glow, and though often eloquent in debate, seldom rises 
with his pen above cold prose, You never read a sentence of his a second 
time for the lingering pleasure it leaves upon the ear. Yet he is clear and 
distinct ; we should hardly venture to say precise, for precision implies a 
higher degree of vigor than he generally reaches, In this there is a striking 
difference between his speeches and his writings. and greatly in favor of the 
speeches, which are full of vigor and movement. The presence of an an- 
dience seems to inspire him, and statement, illustration, and vigorous logie 
flow from his lips with equal abundance. But when he takes up his pen he 


takes up with it the professor’s gown. He cannot forget that he once lee- 


tured on belles-lettres to a college class. 

But it is not from a literary point of view that these volumes are to be 
judged. They are the truthful record of the acts and opinions of a very emi- 
nent man during a very remarkable period of history ; a period into which 


more rises and falls of empire and more sudden changes in the fortunes 


of individuals were crowded together than in any other period since history 
began, This is a circumstance to be kept constantly in view as we read 
In many of these events Mr. Adams had borne a conspicuous 
part. With many of the actors he was personally acquainted. Others he 

He had walked side by side with the Emperor of all 
the Russias in his morning walks in the great square of St. Petersburg, and 
talked on familiar terms with nearly all the prime ministers of the king- 
doms and empires of Europe. Ife had helped make international law. and 
there was not one of his American colleagues who might not have sat rev- 
erently at his feet when he discoursed ef history. It was natural that he 
should carry this consciousness with him. It was also natural that the 
claim it gave was not always acknowledged. 

One of the traits of character which these ‘‘ confessions” bring to view 
is the eager desire of moral improvement. He is keenly alive to the infirmity 
of his temper and always on the watch to guard against it. But it was a 
His father had the same hot 
temper and the same moral conflict to wage. We have noticed this already, 
and return to it now to say reluctantly that in spite of all his efforts it grew 
with his years and ran into a painful bitterness. 
all, because we believe, Plutarch to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
such things form a part of faithful history and ought to be told : 


family weakness, and was too strong for him. 


We give one specimen for 


‘** T revised the proof-slips of my speech delivered on the fourth instant 
on the MeLeod resolution, the language of which, wholly extemporancous, 
is mean and tautological, full of repetitions and desultory, but has the mé- 
rite de 'apropos. The speech has for the time saved Webster from the catas- 
trophe which has befallen his colleagues. It has given him the means of 
saving himself from ruin and his country from a most disastrous war. My 
reward from him will be professions of respect and esteem, speeches of ap- 
probation and regard for me to my friends, knowing that they will be 
reported to me, secret and deep-laid intrigues against me, and still more 
venomous against my son. Such is human nature, in the gigantic intellect, 
the envious temper, the ravenous ambition, and the rotten heart of Daniel 
Webster. His treatment of me has been, is, and will be an improved edi- 
tion of Andrew Jackson’s gratitude. But there are things, according to 
Plutarch, not to be told in the biographies of great men.” 


We beg leave, as we have already hinted, to differ from Plutarch. It 
is only by giving such traits their true prominence that a man’s real char- 
acter can be known. Washington’s fiery temper was no secret to his inti- 
mates ; but did they not almost learn to look upon it asa virtue, or at least 
as an occasion of virtue, when they saw that he never performed a public 
act under its influence ? For the same reason we give the following picture 
of what sometimes occurred on the floor of the Congress of those days: 


** Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. Edited by his son, Charles Franeis Adams." 
Vol. XI. Philadelphia: J B. Lippincott & Co. 1875 
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**T urged the House to disagree to the Senate’s amendment. Ingersoll 
followed, and Stanley made some cutting remarks unon Wise. Fillmore 











followed, but had said onlv a few words when Wise crossed from his s 
» that of S } n by hectorin 1 finished by Iti 

i Stal Wed him a lar Wise sir or attempted ' 
bin, and a fight ensued : a rush of members tothe spot. whether to set te 
T ( i { I nit 1 dif { i\ H 
rt the Chatr, ¢ ! Order !? but no order ¢ 
MiAny ¢ | ‘The Sx the Sergeant-at- s!° but n 
2 Crean Art I} iV 1 ile i ¢ os, Wi })- 
peared lis s uddr said he was 9 tly co 1d 





most humbly begged pardon of the House, and told how he had gone over 
to remonstrate with Stanley, that words had ensued, till Sta —“? v a 





to hin word which he could not brook and he had struck him. Stantle 
id iad no pardon to ask of the House ; that he had tol a Wise he was a 


liar, and would have chastised him severely if other members had not inter- 
fered. Ingersoll offerad a resolution to investigate the reneontr 


v7 . e } ” 
muittee of seven : adonted. 
i 


e—a Com- 


Very interesting and important side-lights are thrown upon the edmin- 





istration of John Tyler, who is painted in unenvial 





colors, and we a 





told, ot with as much detail as we could have wished, the history 
of the 1 gup of his Cabinet, wherein Mr. Webster appears on the 
stage and suggests a not very complimentary quotation from Shakspere. 


ih 
Adams, in November, 1841, is looking anxiously forward to the ap- 
proaching session of 





‘ess. Ile finds the same anxiety prevailing 


among his political friends : 





» dinner,” he writes on the 20th, ‘and ealled at the 
of Loring, with whom ] about an hour’s conversa. 
ti all concern from apprehens upon two points at 
the Congress : one, the rule excluding the reception 





ol all peti j ns, resol iti ns, and papers relating { » slavery 3 and the other, 
| ‘vived project of which formal notice has been given in newspapers 
’ rations of President Tvler. 1 look forward 















to both these a m and anguish—not for the power of 
South, which ean effect not ¢ bv itself, but from experience of the 
treachery ol the No —_ represent ition both to Northern interest and 
principles. I spoke also to Mr. Loring of the lette seemed! » be from 
Thomas Jefferson to Same rT al Adams, of which he sent me 2 copy, 

rig nuinenes s of which is very problematical, I asked him if access 
obtained to Samuel Adams's papers. His grandson, Samuel Adams 

has issued a prospectus of a memoir of his life and writings in six octave 


volumes, but could not prevail upon any book-printing estallishment to 
undertake it.” 


One of the subjects which particularly engaged his attention this session 
Was the investment and application of the Smithsonian fund. Mr, Adams, 
it will be remembered, was in favor of building an observatory with it and 
Ite would have 


own, He 


carrying on a regular course of astronomical observations. 


made another Greenwich of it, with a scientific bulletin of 





had always loved astronomy and cultivated his taste for it as 


stances allowed ; and of his occasional addresses none intere ted 





than that which, in his extreme old age, he crossed the mountains to deliver 
lie worked hard to carry 
Another 
subject upon which he felt deeply was the fate of the Amistad Africans, 


at the opening of the observatory of Cincinnati. 
out his plan, but could not bring his colleagues to share his views. 


whose protectors were trying to obtain an order for sending them home in 
Government vessels. He argued the question with Daniel Webster, then 
Secretary of State, and with John Tyler, then President. We introduce 
Mr. Webster once more. The scene is so striking, so full of dramatic vigor 
It reminds us of Alfieri : 


that we give it in full. 


**] called this morning at the Department of State with a letter eom- 
municating to him (the Secretary) the resolution of the commi ittee directing 
their chairman to ascertain whether any new correspondence or instructions 
~_ occurred since the President’s annual message, relating to the search 
by British cruisers of American vessels on the coast of Africa. He read the 
letter, and said nothing. I enquired whether the report on the call of the 
House last winter for documents concerning our relations with the Republic 
of Hayti was to be expected soon. He said it was in course of pre para- 
tion. 1 told him I should probably move a eal! for Stevenson's letter to 
Commodore Hull, and also the Navy Department for the proceedings of 
the Court of Enquiry and Court-martial for the recent trial of Captain 
Bolton. He said nothing. I observed that the state of our affairs gene- 
raliy seemed unpleasant, and that there was every prospec t of the repeal of 
the Bankrupt law. He made no reply. I said, difficulties seemed to mul- 
tiply upon us.‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ diffic ulties on all sides.’ He was ¢ vidently 
absorbed in deep agitation of mind.” : 


At this time, perhaps, there was not in the whole country a man more 
sincerely hated by slaveholders than John Quincy Adams; nor was there 
one who more boldly, more firmly, and more consistently held his ground 
in the midst of every form of opposition than he. He held the right of 
petition to be an inalienable one, and the petitioner as one to whom it was 
the duty of Congress to give ear. From this ground nothing could move 
him. The hostile feeling culminated at last in an attempt to try him be 
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} of this remarkable man. The next volume < 
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ciples and let instinct fill in the chinks ; otherwise you only breed a 
mechanical method, but you open the door to a class of cold-blooded mis- 
takes which an instinctive artist will ne : Indeed, when we 
think how much worse than rubbish has been wr La both the theory 
and practice of color, how Field's utterly worthless notion of “ chromati 
equivalents * has reigned in England, we are thankful for an anthor whois 
not ambitious to do too much. Prof. von B s book should be read by 
all designers and students of wstheties. Mr. Koehler’s translation is exee!- 
lent, and the publishers have done their part well 
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